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with respect to integration. If pleasure is to be added, it is more 
likely to appear in a future generation than in the present moral in- 
dividual. As a matter of observation, I am convinced that to take 
hedonism seriously as a philosophy, does not produce even the 
morality that a hedonist can approve. 

To be just to Croce, let me add that he often exhibits the manly 
heart which, according to Preitag, insures a satisfactory denouement 
to the drama. There is a good ring in the following: "A knowledge 
which did not serve life would be superfluous and, like every super- 
fluity, scrapped. . . . Knowledge serves life and life serves knowl- 
edge. The contemplative life, if it is not to become idle stupidity, 
must complete itself in the active, and the active life, if it is not to 
become irrational and sterile tumult, must complete itself in the con- 
templative. Reality in particularizing these attitudes has fashioned 
men of thought and men of action, or rather men in whom thought, 
and men in whom action, predominates. Neither is superior to the 
other for they are cooperators one with another (Practica, p. 207) " 
(pp. 109-110). 

I have, of necessity, exhibited only fragments of this philosophy 
and can not take it amiss if any one applies to my comments Croce 's 
own fine passage on life: "Life is composed of a fixed web, woven of 
ever varying actions, vast, small, and infinitesimal. No thought is 
skilful enough to carve that web in pieces, and reject some as less 
beautiful in order that in the chosen pieces alone, cut out and dis- 
connected, it may contemplate the web, for it will no longer exist 
(Practica, p. 336)" (p. 118). I am not sure of the truth of the 
passage, but if true, it indicates the very reason I can not reconcile 
myself to Croce 's philosophy, in spite of his moments of fine feeling 
set forth so admirably by Mr. Carr. As a whole, like his romantic 
expressionism in art, his philosophy seems to me an emotional de- 
bauch that must sap our clearness of vision, soften our firmness of 
purpose, and undermine our constructive energy. It encourages 
the undisciplined mind that prefers revolution to evolution. Hence 
its menace. To-day we need, not the "concreteness" of totalities, 
but the "abstractness" of analysis. Our flights must start from the 
solid earth, not swoop down from the clouds. Philosophy that does 
not rise in this humble way can only appeal when we are less serious 
minded. Fortunately there is much philosophy among us not in 
these straits. Harold Chapman Brown. 

Stanford University. 

Christian Belief in God. Georg Wobbermin. New Haven: Yale 

University Press. 1918. Pp. xvii ■+ 175. 

It is a pleasure to read a critical defense of Christianity which 
maintains throughout so high a level of tolerance and courtesy to 
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science and philosopy as does this little book by Dr. Wobbermin. 
The translation by Dr. Robinson has very evidently been carefully 
done, being, I judge, very exact and yet in excellent English. The 
Yale Press should come in for its share of commendation. 

The argument of the book falls into five parts to which chapters 
are devoted. Chapter one summarizes the chief tendencies of pres- 
ent-day philosophy. Nietzsche comes in for his share of criticism, 
a point made much of in the advertisement. Those who have read 
Salter's Nietzsche the Thinker will be in a position to estimate the 
adequacy of this criticism. It is not unfair, and yet scarcely just. 
There are many good summaries of characteristic standpoints in 
comparatively recent German philosophy, but — and this is a very 
striking fact — William James is the only non-German mentioned. 
One is inclined to ask oneself whether this mention is due to the 
fact that Dr. Wobbermin is the translator of Varieties of Religious 
Experience. 

The second chapter concerns itself with epistemology in its rela- 
tion to the belief in God. Neo-Kantianism comes to the front im- 
mediately. Haeckel is rather smugly set aside as unlearned in 
epistemology. It results that the world of nature is in some sense 
phenomenal ; just what degree of reality is given it I can not quite 
make out. 

The third chapter deals with cosmology. An attempt is made to 
rehabilitate the cosmological proof for the existence of God. The ar- 
gument is, not for a First Cause in the traditional sense, but for a 
prime orderer of the physical universe. An objective mathematical 
logic prevails in the world, and this order can not be accounted for by 
the random movements of atoms. Is this not the sort of argument pre- 
sented fey all anti-naturalists? But a multitude of assumptions is 
hidden in that term random. The conclusion Dr. Wobbermin draws 
is precise: "Strict atheism is philosophically meaningless and un- 
tenable. To-day the great majority of philosophers admit this." 

The fourth chapter is in many ways the best, as it is the most 
detailed in its treatment of science. It is an effort to prove that 
the empirical teleology evident in the organic realm can not fee 
accounted for adequately by Dairwinism. Naturally he calls to his 
asistanee the opinions of Driesch and Reinke. In details his treat- 
ment is perfectly fair, and yet there is present the belief that 
science isn't quite able to give all the factors of evolution. A divine 
teleology must be called in to supplement the forces discovered by 
science. The following quotation gives his approach quite fairly: 
"The Christian belief in God alone comprehends the riddle pro- 
pounded by the theory of evolution — it does not solve, but it com- 
prehends this riddle. For it is most especially under the conception 
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of evolution that the world of living things seems like a work of 
art, in comparison with which even the most elaborate human works 
of art are but very imperfect imitation. ' ' Like Balfour, he builds 
his theism upon the inadequacy of the strict mechanical view. But 
are there no other alternatives? Is there not creative synthesis of 
a natural sort resulting in new properties and modes of function- 
ing? It seems to me that Dr. "Wbbbermin is just a little too blind 
to the new drifts in science and pilosophy. But I doubt whether 
the protagonist of a fixed outlook could be any broader than he 
has been. 

The last chapter is devoted to the interpretation of the above 
results in the light of Christian psychology. God is now conceived 
as a personal, ethical Being. Of interest is his effort to harmonize 
transcendence and immanence. It is rather vague to me and seems 
to boil down to this: God's will dominates the world and yet his 
personality is above the fret and worry of transient things. The 
rest of the chapter shows the influence of James. 

The book is to be classed with Otto's Naturalism and Religion, 
whose influence it distinctly shows. Both are proper challenges to 
the philosophical naturalist. R. W. Sellars. 

University op Michigan. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. November-December, 1918. 
L'emotion musicale (pp. 353-369): H. Beaunis. - Reviews the fac- 
tors that determine musical emotion, with especial emphasis on the 
importance of the tactile and organo-muscular sensations for the 
passional effeets of music. Etudes sur la signification et la place 
de la Physique dans la philosophic de Platon (suite et fin: pp. 370- 
415) : Leon Robin. -The physical mechanism of Plato is not, like 
that of the Atomists, one that pretends to be self-sufficient and to 
afford a total explanation of that to which it applies. Platonic 
idealism is not static, but dynamic ; there exists a superior intellig- 
ible mechanism, which is the movement of thought itself considered 
as absolute. Numbers and mathematical ideas are the intermediaries 
between the intelligible and the sensible mechanism. "The mechan- 
ism of Plato can be comprehended only by a dynamism, which is a 
dynamism of form." La loi de Voubli (pp. 416-434) : M. Fouqatjlt. 
The dependence of forgetting on time is expressed by a hyperbola, 
although the rate of forgetting is generally masked by a secondary 
fixating action of a rumination, mostly unconscious and involuntary. 
Reflexions sur la Thermodynamique a propos d'un livre recent (pp. 



